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Foreword 

Each  year,  the  Exhibitions  Program  of  The  University  of 
the  Arts  Philadelphia  College  of  Art  and  Design  organ- 
izes a  faculty  exhibition.  This  year,  we  present  work  by 
artists  who  teach  in  our  Crafts  Department,  which 
includes  programs  in  ceramics,  fibers/textiles,  glass, 
jewelry /metals  and  wood. 

Since  the  work  of  the  University's  faculty  is  generally 
well-known  to  the  public  through  these  artists'  many 
professional  activities,  a  first  criterion  for  these  exhibi- 
tions is  usually  to  present  new  work.  Faculty  exhibi- 
tions, like  our  other  major  gallery  presentations,  also 
respond  to  curatorial  themes  based  on  current  interest 
and  discussion  in  the  field  at  large.  The  58  artworks  in 
this  exhibition,  produced  between  1983  and  the  first  few 
weeks  of  this  new  year,  all  eloquently  address  a  concept 
generated  and  invitingly  titled  by  the  Crafts  Department 
as  "The  Craft  Enigma." 

The  word  enigma,  derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  ainos, 
or  fable,  is  synonymous  with  mystery  and  the  obscure 
—  something  generally  not  understood  or  difficult  to 
explain.  Crafts,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the  other 
plastic  arts,  are  inextricably  identified  and  influenced  by 
the  materials,  processes  and  technologies  of  their  pro- 
duction, yet  they  are  more  than  the  sum  of  these  ele- 
ments. A  longstanding  perceptual  legend  also  holds  that 
crafts  represents  one  large,  unified  set  of  artworks  when, 
in  fact,  the  various  arts  referred  to  as  crafts  are  indeed 
separate  and  distinct,  shaped  not  just  by  their  modes  of 
production,  but  also  by  their  very  own  histories,  tradi- 
tions and  ideas.  And  then  artists  working  within  one 
medium,  who  share  that  medium's  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  parameters,  may  also  differ  radically  in  their 
approaches  and  intentions,  certainly  in  the  results  of 
their  works. 

Despite  these  differences  in  the  thinking  and  the  mak- 
ing, there  are  similarities,  there  is  a  common  ground  for 
these  arts  and  artists,  known  as  craft.  These  observations 
are  among  the  factors  and  considerations  which  contrib- 
ute to  an  enigma,  present  yet  elusive,  at  once  similar  and 
different,  to  which  this  project  is  devoted. 

The  works  on  view  in  this  exhibition,  this  catalog's 
documentation  and  main  essay  by  critics  Michael  Dunas 
and  Sarah  Bodine,  and  an  afternoon  symposium  to  be 


held  at  the  University  in  the  coming  month  —  including 
participants  Jon  Clark,  William  Daley,  Alphonse  Mattia, 
Albert  Paley.  and  Warren  Seelig,  with  Dunas  and 
Bodine  as  moderators  —  will  hopefully  stimulate 
greater  awareness  and  understanding  of  these  issues 
while  enhancing  our  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
these  arts. 

Throughout  studio  visits  and  meetings  with  the  artists  in 
the  exhibition,  I  was  continually  struck  by  the  nature  of 
my  colleagues'  involvement  with  their  art:  each,  in  his 
or  her  own  way,  maintained  an  unabashed,  sensuous 
love  of  chosen  materials  and  a  great  knowledge  and 
respect  for  the  history  of  their  medium  with  a  strong 
sense  of  purpose,  a  clearly  contemporary  view  and  intel- 
lectual adventure  in  their  work.  Their  personal  and 
articulate  perspectives,  which  greatly  informed  my 
selection  of  artworks  for  this  presentation,  are  printed  as 
artists'  statements  in  this  catalog. 

All  thanks  are  due  these  artists  for  their  individual  con- 
tributions and  as  well  as  for  their  collective  work  as  a 
department,  under  the  leadership  of  Crafts  Department 
Chairperson  Sharon  Church,  towards  the  realization  of 
this  exhibition  and  catalog,  and  for  the  organization  of 
the  related  symposium.  Gratitude  is  also  extended,  on 
behalf  of  the  University,  to  the  lenders  to  the  exhibition 
and  other  project  participants,  and  finally  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Council  on  the  Arts,  which  awarded  a  generous 
grant  in  support  of  "The  Craft  Enigma." 

Eleni  Cocordas 

Director  of  Exhibitions 


Should  We  Reconsider  the  Medium  as  the  Message! 


Investigations  into  the  role  of  craft  in  art  often  seem  to 
revolve  around  matters  of  tortuous  definition,  hotly 
contested  yet  fatally  exclusive.  This  exhibition  of 
current  work  by  the  craft  faculty  at  The  University  of 
the  Arts  suggests  that  we,  the  audience,  take  caution  as 
we  look  at  this  loose  and  otherwise  amiable  community, 
avoiding  the  rush  to  judgment  over  what  should  be 
properly  corseted  by  the  label  craft.  On  the  one  hand,  in 
confronting  some  of  the  uneasiness  over  this  metaphysi- 
cal quandary,  the  faculty  ostensibly  concedes  their 
associations  with  the  label  craft,  if  only  nominally,  as  a 
sign  of  collegiality.  And  on  the  other,  they  seek  to  bring 
into  focus  palpable  differences  between  the  various 
disciplines  within  the  craft  community,  evidence  of  an 
evolutionary  process  of  teaching  and  practice  that 
accords  with  the  rules  and  traditions  of  individual 
"media."  As  the  show's  title  forewarns,  the  task  at  hand 
for  the  spectator  is  somewhat  of  a  riddle,  finding  simi- 
larities in  differences  and  differences  in  similarities, 
which  in  many  ways  parallels  these  artists"  own  efforts 
at  personal  and  professional  self-awareness,  a  some- 
times convoluted  but  necessary  process  of  sorting  out 
the  who,  what  and  why. 

In  question  are  the  departments  of  clay,  wood,  fiber, 
metal  and  glass — tangible  classifications  that  impart  a 
sense  of  muscular  reality.  Here,  primary  substance  is 
transfonned  through  a  natural  intervention  and  intro- 
spection of  man's  hand  and  humor.  And,  consequently, 
it  is  here,  in  a  material  environment,  that  talk  of  crafts 
finds  common  ground. 

There  is  more  than  a  friendly  allegiance  among  these 
disciplines,  at  least  in  theory,  tied  by  their  commonly 
held  belief  that  the  development  of  an  artistic  personal- 
ity is  bom  through  an  immersion  in  the  knowledge  of 
material  and  bred  through  the  mastery  of  technique. 
Their  position  claims  that  every  manmade  fomi  does  not 
exist  solely  as  happenstance,  derived  from  our  need  to 
produce  but.  conversely,  that  the  essences  and  truths  can 
only  be  found  in  the  process  of  making.  This  is  not  at 
all  unique.  Plastic  arts,  whether  design,  fine  or  decora- 
tive, as  well  as  the  nonplastic  arts,  for  that  matter,  hold 
their  "media"  to  be  a  central  facet  of  the  artist's  devel- 
opment. But  what  is  unique  to  these  craft  disciplines  is 


the  extraordinary  reverence  paid  to  material,  not  only  in 
the  student's  education  but  also  in  the  master's  accom- 
plishments. 

In  works  that  emphasize  craftsmanship,  there  appears  to 
be  no  sign  of  escaping  the  boundaries  of  physical  laws; 
there  appears  to  be  no  need  to  debunk  the  material 
object  as  a  mere  vehicle  of  the  imagination,  an  argument 
so  often  used  to  separate  "art"  from  the  everyday. 
Instead,  accomplished  works  of  craft  herald  their 
physical  nature  to  the  extent  that  their  shapes  derive 
from  the  properties  of  wood,  metal,  clay,  etc.  as  much  as 
they  derive  their  suggestive  nature  from  the  maker's 
will.  Combined,  these  forces — both  of  the  hand  of  the 
maker,  which  is  external  to  the  object,  and  the  vital 
material,  which  is  internal  to  the  object — are  considered 
active  partners  in  the  final  work  of  art.  It  is  this  incorpo- 
ration of  physical  forces  into  a  visual  language  that  we 
recognize  as  a  common  method  of  what  were  are 
accustomed  to  calling  the  crafted  aspect  of  artwork. 

Material  is  the  ineluctable  fact  of  artisanry,  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  media  differences.  Maybe  that  is  the  reason  one 
chooses  to  craft  an  object?  With  esthetic  thinking  in  the 
20th  century  moving  doggedly  away  from  the  concrete 
as  the  basis  of  art,'  maybe  there  is  a  perverse  attraction 
for  the  down-and-dirty.  for  that  muscular  sense  men- 
tioned earlier  that  counters  any  anxiety  over  trying  to 
reach  (or  return  to)  a  Platonic  ideal,  some  elusive  purity 
that  hangs  over  art's  head.  Material  means  limitations, 
physical,  scientific  and,  to  some  extent,  psychological. 
The  process  of  continuing  education,  which  is  craft's  in- 
dispensability  to  the  artist,  and  which  is  set  as  a  comer- 
stone  of  these  disciplines  we  speak  of,  uses  these 
limitations  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  artistic  person- 
ality. It  is  not  enough  to  make  something  of  clay  but  to 
push  it,  to  find  its  limits  as  we  seek  the  limits  of  our  own 
will  to  be  expressive.  In  a  psychological  way,  what  the 
material  causes  the  maker  to  measure  is  the  validity  of 
his  ideas,  forcing  him  to  stand  up  to  reality,  to  claim 
something  "significant"-  enough  that  can  be  distin- 
guished as  an  artwork  apart  from  nature.  It  is  not  a 
circumvention  nor  a  transcendence  of  the  material  world 
but  a  reconstruction  of  that  world.  The  idea  of  a  basic 
change  in  the  tenor  of  everyday  life  may  seem  easy 


1 ,  This  argument  is  fully  explicated  in  2.  This  term  refers  to  Clive  Bell's  first 

Arthur  C  Danto.  The  Transfiguration  use  of  "significant  form"  as  the  basis  of 

of  the  Commonplace  (Cambridge,  MA:  the  art  experience. 
Harvard  University  Press),  1981, 


enough  to  accept  in  the  abstract,  but  few  of  us  can  really 
assimilate  it.  We  take  the  world  as  it  comes  and  cannot 
imagine  it  organized  differently  unless  we  have  experi- 
enced concrete  changes.  The  pointed  contrast  of  our 
knowledge  of  material  reality  and  what  the  maker  has 
done  to  change  it  shows  off  the  added  dimension  of 
creativity  and  serves  to  isolate  its  recognition. 

The  material  environment  of  craft  activity,  with  its 
physical  properties  and  prescribed  methods  of  working, 
begins  to  separate  into  media  when  there  is  an  assump- 
tion of  history,  a  paradigm  of  influences  that  is  linked  by 
the  problems  and  solutions  that  specific  materials 
present.  Take,  for  example,  the  physiological  disposi- 
tion of  the  maker.  Clay  is  comparatively  plastic,  given 
to  spastic  reactions  in  the  maker — whether  throwing  on 
the  wheel  or  handbuilding  upon  a  stable  surface,  there  is 
a  fitful  release  of  energy,  something  unplanned  happens, 
or  might  we  say  naive,  spontaneous,  when  the  hand 
confronts  a  material  that  will  show  the  marks  of  nervous 
idiosyncrasies.'  In  contrast,  fiber  technology  is  a  medita- 
tive, cerebral,  bordering  on  cybernetic,  activity  that  iso- 
lates in  comparatively  greater  measure  the  analytic  in 
the  maker,  a  decidedly  mental  response  to  the  complex 
matrix  of  color  and  structure  that  is  essentially  program- 
matic. 

These  behavioral  tendencies  of  working  specific  materi- 
als are  not  incidences  of  the  media  but  constitutive  of 
the  media.  While  we  know  that  clay  is  not  purely 
intuitive  nor  fiber  purely  programmatic,  there  is  a  range 
of  values  that  material  permits.  It  is  left  to  the  prece- 
dent-setting examples  within  each  medium  to  test  these 
limits — those  artists  of  influence  who  have  provided  a 
dramatic  denouement  in  their  struggle  with  material 
expression  to  make  clay  more  programmatic  and  fiber 
more  intuitive,  extending  what  we  know  about  the 
medium,  what  is  possible  in  it,  in  a  sense,  forming  a  new 
boundary. 

Another  obvious  aspect  of  the  medium  is  its  formal 
communication,  its  ability  to  make  discrete  signs  out  of 
abstract  concepts.  Take,  for  example,  the  circle,  which 
represents  the  structural  features  of  roundness  most 
purely  by  a  curved  boundary  and  centric  symmetry.'* 
This  can  be  communicated  adequately  by  a  number  of 


different  patterns  dependent  upon  the  medium.  A  pencil 
creates  objects  by  circum.scribing  their  shape  with  a  line. 
In  clay,  the  best  pattern  is  the  thrown  sphere.  A  dancer 
will  run  in  a  circular  path,  the  metalsmith  will  raise  from 
a  disc  of  flat  sheet  and  a  weaver,  whose  medium  is  recti- 
linear, might  use  "straightness"  to  express  "roundness," 
offering  a  map  of  directional  signals.  A  circle  may  be 
the  obvious  solution  to  roundness  in  the  flat  picture 
plane,  but  in  three  dimensions,  in  a  variety  of  materials 
and  techniques,  there  are  options  of  roundness  and 
flatness  that  are  far  from  perfect  depictions  and  allow 
room  for  myriad  interpretations. 

Although  media  separate  fundamentally  with  the 
physical  differences  of  material  and  the  attendant 
techniques  used  to  formally  express  ideas,  it  is  the 
representation  of  what  is  depicted  within  each  medium 
that  imparts  dissonance  to  the  viewer.  Representation 
never  produces  a  replica  of  an  object  but  its  structural 
equivalent  in  a  given  medium.''  The  same  figure  takes 
on  distinct  and  unduplicable  character  between  media 
and  within  media  depending  upon  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  material  and  the  technique  of  communication. 
When  a  ceramic  work  emphasizes  its  surface  as  a  flat 
plane,  a  splash  of  color  will  take  on  a  painterly,  two- 
dimensional  illusion,  a  figure-ground  relationship;  when 
the  work  emphasizes  the  volume  of  ceramic's  space  the 
same  motif  appears  decorative,  a  nondescript  ornamen- 
tation of  mass.  The  figural  motif  combining  plane  and 
volume  can  be  explained  only  in  uniquely  ceramic 
terms.  Transposed  to  the  medium  of  glass,  the  motif 
retains  some  of  the  painterly,  the  sculptural  and  even 
some  of  the  ceramic  qualities,  but  then,  when  the  appar- 
ent figure  is  floated  within  the  transparent,  aqueous 
medium,  it  appears  holographic — a  sensation  that  can 
only  be  explained  in  glass  tenns.  The  exercise  can  be 
followed  throughout  the  history  of  representation  in 
each  medium,  of  manifestation  of  a  figural  motif  in  the 
interpretive  field  of  unique  material  and  technique. 

This  notion  can  also  be  applied  to  commonplace  denota- 
tions of  baskets  and  pots  and  the  like.  We  find  in  this 
show,  as  in  most  where  craft  is  emphasized,  objects 
faithfully  approached  through  these  seemingly  facile 


3.  Rose  Slivka  in  her  essay.  "The  New  4.  This  example  was  tal<en  from  Rodolph 

Ceramic  Presence,"  offered  the  plasticity       Arnheim,  Art  and  Visual  Perception 

of  clay,  the  ability  to  simulate  painting  (Berkeley.  CA:  University  of  California 

and  sculpture,  as  the  ma|or  factor  for  Press).  1954 

the  breakthrough  work  of  Abstract 

Expressionists  Peter  Voulkos  and 

company  in  California  in  the  early  50s- 

Reprinted  in  Ceramic  Art,  Comment 

and  Review  1882-1972,  Garth  Clark, 

ed  (New  York:  Dutton),  1978. 


5  This  IS  the  basis  of  Arnheim's  studif 
in  the  psychology  of  the  creative  eye. 


categories,  even  though  when  an  artist  begins  to  con- 
struct objects  out  of  physical  materials,  the  problem  of 
volume  and  containment  are  inevitably  confronted.  But 
rather  than  focusing  on  the  abstract  notion  of  contain- 
ment as  a  common  theme,  we  feel  compelled  at  the 
onset  of  viewing,  to  distinguish  types  of  vessel  by  their 
relative  media,  somehow  acknowledging  that  there  is 
something  different  between  a  pot  and  a  basket,  al- 
though their  function  and  basic  shape  are  similar.  So, 
too,  with  a  metal  sculpture  or  a  fiber  hanging,  there  is 
something  we  want  to  keep  distinct  about  our  associa- 
tions with  objects  of  different  media.  These  associations 
are  what  socializes  the  object  or  class  of  objects  made  in 
specific  media.  These  are  historical,  political,  psycho- 
logical, anthropological,  economic  ways  of  characteriz- 
ing our  generalized  appreciation  of  the  physical  world. 
These  are  ways  that  fornis  get  their  meaning,  taking 
these  associations  and  addressing  them  inside  the  media 
through  representation,  ultimately  transfonning  them 
through  representation  by  a  shift  in  the  communicative 
method  of  material  working. 

"For  technique  may  be  interpreted  in  many  various 
ways:  as  a  vital  force,  as  a  theory  of  mechanics,  or  as  a 
mere  convenience.  In  my  own  case  as  an  historian,  I 
never  regarded  technique  as  the  automatism  of  a  'craft' 
nor  as  the  curiosities,  the  recipes  of  a  cuisine  but  instead 
as  a  whole  poetry  of  action,  and  as  a  means  for  the 
achievement  of  metamoiphoses...In  viewing  technique 
as  a  process  and  in  trying  to  reconstruct  it  as  such  we  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  going  beyond  surface  phenom- 
ena and  of  seeing  the  significance  of  deeper  relation- 
ships."" 

This  sentiment,  which  is  at  the  heart  of  Henri  Focillon's 
grand  evolutionary  theory  of  art,  serves  as  the  founda- 
tion of  media  differentiation  and,  to  our  knowledge,  is 
the  best  explanation  of  what  impels  craft-based  artists  to 
distinguish  themselves  within  the  limitations  of  their 
received  material  and  techniques.  This  process,  as 
Focillon  says,  is  not  a  convenience,  curiosity  or  recipe 
but  a  method  of  aniving  at  a  deeper  significance  that 
comes  about  through  the  media's  metamorphosis. 


When  confronted  by  a  stirring,  profoundly  moving 
performance,  we  acknowledge  the  presence  of  an  artist 
who  has  used  recognizable  tools  in  a  familiar  method 
applied  to  traditional  material,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  that  something  unprecedented  and  incomprehen- 
sible is  happening.  The  virtuoso,  a  concept  borrowed 
from  music — that  most  un-physical  of  art  forms,  and 
commonly  used  by  craft-based  artists  to  denote  a 
paramount  achievement — makes  an  appearance  as  a 
supreme  technician  whose  performance  seems  to 
transcend  the  limitations  of  his/her  tools.  Through 
technique,  the  virtuoso  has  summoned  a  power  we  had 
not  known  was  possible,  extending  the  limits  of  skill 
beyond  what  was  formerly  calculable.    Yet  even  while 
accomplishing  a  kind  of  wizardry,  the  virtuoso  also 
affinns  our  belief  that  human  potential  for  creativity  lies 
within  the  physical  limitations  of  material  and  method. 

The  virtuoso  cannot  experience  the  euphoria  of  victory, 
the  magic  of  the  once-in-a-lifetime  performance  without 
a  belief  that  technique  offers  the  possibility  of  fulfill- 
ment. Technique  absorbs  the  virtuoso  in  the  belief  that 
there  is  an  end  in  the  activity  itself,  that  engaging 
technique  for  its  own  sake  will  lead  immanently  to 
creative  transformation.  Even  in  sublime,  unparalleled 
achievement,  the  virtuoso  is  doing  what  others  have 
done  before,  maintaining  an  unwavering  determination 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  apprenticeship  through  the 
learning  of  technique  while  anticipating  the  emergence 
of  the  master  in  him/herself. 

The  puiposeful  use  of  reference,  whether  visual,  mate- 
rial, metaphorical,  conceptual  or  procedural,  is  to  show 
the  relational  character  of  artists  within  media,  a  recon- 
fimiation  as  well  as  a  reassertion  of  the  primacy  of  the 
virtuoso.  In  looking  at  the  works  in  this  exhibition,  we 
need  to  read  the  present  through  the  past,  not  because  of 
it,  to  engage  the  artist  in  his/her  own  medium — to  share, 
argue  and  experience  his/lier  struggle  with  a  dichoto- 
mous  position  of  both  freeing  and  controlling  through  a 
predecessor's  influence.  This  is  why  each  medium 
remains  on  its  separate  course  through  history,  each  with 
its  different  set  of  virtuoso  antecedents,  each  with  differ- 
ent monuments  that  mark  its  own  physical  landscape. 


6.  Henri  Focillon,  The  Life  of  Forms  in 

Art  (New  York:  Wittenborn),  1948.  p  36, 


When  looking  at  works  of  different  media  in  this  show, 
one  must  attempt  not  only  to  see  the  common  themes  of 
figure,  vessel,  abstract  expression,  but  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  these  themes  are  arrived  at  within  an 
entirely  different  world  view.  While  our  culture  may  be 
a  blanket  of  similarity,  seeing  it  under  glass  or  through 
fiber  interposes  a  physical  reality  that  is  intermediary,  a 
distortion  of  perception  that  is  never  static  and  never 
adrift  from  sensual  dependency.^ 

As  with  virtuosity,  quality  is  tied  to  the  notion  of  a 
"medium"  with  some  specificity  and  thus  it  too  is  often 
used  as  a  credible  measure  of  success  in  craftsmanship. 
Quality  is  to  a  crafted  object  as  virtuosity  is  to  its  maker, 
a  way  of  acknowledging  separation  and  distinction 
within  media.  The  emphasis  on  the  direct  experience  of 
material  corresponds  to  the  emphasis  on  technique  by 
potters,  woodworkers,  weavers,  metalsmiths,  who  are 
attracted  by  a  strong  sensual  affinity  for  a  particular 
material.  This  identifies  the  difference  between  a 
process,  oriented  fundamentally  to  material,  and  abstract 
ideas.  "The  point  here  is  not  to  denigrate  the  role  of 
ideas  but  rather  to  focus  attention  on  the  essences  of 
objects  themselves — an  object's  capacity  to  carry 
meaning  embodied  in  its  physical  qualities,  in  its 
materiality."  **  But  must  this  experience  of  quality  be 
done  manually?  Must  the  maker  engage  the  material 
with  his/her  own  hand,  and  must  the  viewer  do  the  same 
in  appreciation?  A  thorny  problem,  we  can  safely  say 
that  it  must  be  so  to  some  degree.  The  physical  material 
will  not  allow  us  to  escape  the  grasp  of  its  reality.  We 
cannot  know  what  new  reality  the  maker  has  wrought 
without  an  immediate,  intimate,  sensual  knowledge  of 
its  physical  change — a  quality  that  we  assign  to  material 
appearance  and  one  that  is  stratified  in  an  objective 
order. 

On  the  other  hand,  quality  of  material  is  transferred  to 
the  maker  through  a  process,  mentioned  earlier,  of 
confronting  the  obdurate  face  of  material  reality,  of 
forcing  the  maker  to  assert  his  own  worth  in  objective 
comparison  to  nature.    It  remains  for  the  viewer  to 
complete  the  predicated  form  of  the  object  by  resolving 
the  technical,  historical  and  symbolic  qualities  as  pro- 


scribed by  the  medium.  As  Bauhaus  theory  (the  founda- 
tion of  modem  art  teaching)  has  suggested,  it  is  a  sort  of 
"patrimony"  that  society  shares,  a  universal  goal  of 
quality  that  is  projected  by  the  artist.'' 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  quality 
in  craft  is  still  tied  to  some  preciousness,  to  an  intrinsic 
beauty  of  a  specific  material  or  to  the  harmony  of  the 
artist's  skill  in  transformation.  With  society's  current 
misinterpretation,  misappropriation  and  outright  ma- 
nipulation of  its  commodity  value,  quality  cannot  be  an 
intrinsic  condition  that  belongs  to  these  objects  any- 
more. We  must  look  now  to  quality  in  the  process  that 
selects  and  shapes  material.  It  is  this  process  that  will 
put  both  user  and  observer  in  active  relationship  and 
thereby  give  the  work  meaning.  It  is  this  fact  that  brings 
quality  in  objects  closer  to  an  appreciation  of  the  virtu- 
oso and  unites  the  two  as  complementary  criteria  for  the 
assessment  of  media  activity.  The  clarity  and  strength 
that  is  an  object's  quality  tends  to  spotlight  those  "mean- 
ingful" accomplishments  within  each  medium.  When 
we  come  to  the  realization  that  an  idea  is  inseparable 
from  the  medium,  that  a  certain  expression  in  metal 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  sensation  of  the  metal,  the  work  attains  a  coher- 
ence. It  hints  at  the  virtuoso's  energy  in  the  work,  using 
the  limits  to  extend  the  limits,  and  presents  us  with  a 
new  mediated  vision  of  reality. 

All  this  talk  of  the  medium  and  the  way  it  leads  to 
different  types  of  expression  with  different  types  of 
materials  sounds  overwhelmingly  fonnal,  and  we  expect 
to  hear  echoes  of  Clement  Greenberg,  of  a  "common 
effort  in  each  of  the  arts  to  expand  the  expressive 
resources  of  the  medium  not  in  order  to  express  ideas 
and  notion  but  to  express  with  greater  immediacy  sensa- 
tions, the  irreducible  elements  of  experience."'" 

But  that  is  what  these  artists  who  exhibit  here  want  us  to 
consider,  the  immediacy  and  sensation  of  their  individ- 
ual media.  It  is  difficult  to  summon  a  formalist  theory 
of  art  without  daring  to  incite  a  riot  in  the  cunent 
climate  of  post-modernist  thinking,  but  the  irony  of  this 
is  that  craftsmanship  preceded  any  discourse  on  art.  It  is 
exactly  this  anomaly  in  our  physical,  manmade  world 
that  initiated  the  discourse. 


7  This  distinction  was  made  forcefully         8  This  connection  between  quality, 


in  John  Dewey's  classic  account  of 
media  in  Art  as  Experience,  1934 

(New  York.  Putnam),  1980 


materials  and  craftmanship  was  most 
interestingly  made  in  a  recent  article  on 
craft  m  architecture:  Guiseppe 
Zambonini,  "Notes  for  a  Theory  of 
Making,"  Perspecta  24,  1988,  The  Yale 
Journal  of  Architecture 


10  Clement  Greenberg,  "Towards  a 
Newer  Laocoon,"  1940,  reprinted  in 
Clement  Greenberg:  The  Collected 
Essays  and  Criticism,  Volume  1, 
Perceptions  and  Judgments  1939- 
1944  (Chicago  University  of  Chicago 
Press)  John  O'Brian,  ed.,  1986. 


In  some  ways,  the  constancy  of  craft  in  art  has  caused  it 
to  be  taken  for  granted  and  rendered  it  somewhat 
irrelevant.  What  is  the  point  if  artistry's  ultimate  goal  is 
a  degree  of  technical  facility  that  enables  the  viewer  to 
pretend  that  the  medium  doesn't  exist?  In  other  words, 
the  artist  gains  enough  power  over  material  to  annihilate 
it  in  favor  of  an  illusion,  that  ideated  conceit  that  keeps 
art  from  the  jowls  of  the  commonplace.  This  seems  like 
the  ultimate  enigma  of  the  show.  Why  hold  to  the 
medium  as  the  primary  force  of  evolution  when  esthet- 
ics give  it  only  partial  consideration?  Why  hold  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  art  to  be  the  limitations  of  the 
medium:  the  flatness  of  painting,  the  three  dimensional- 
ity of  sculpture,  the  pliable  plane  of  fiber,  the  continuous 
surface  of  pottery,  the  translucency  of  glass,  while 
esthetics  search  the  "adventitious,"  the  ephemerality  of 
spirit  and  intellect? 

Stepping  back  and  being  critical  for  a  moment,  what 
potentially  impresses  the  viewer  when  a  show  brings  the 
medium  to  center  stage  is  an  impression  of  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  a  moral  stance,  not  unlike  that  advocated  by 
assorted  formalists,  challenging  the  viewer  to  reassess 
technical  capacity  as  merely  mechanical  skill,  amateur- 
ish, patently  uncreative  and  alien  to  the  essence  of  art. 

This  responsibility  is  a  responsibility  to  the  medium  as 
convention,  to  values  that  are  more  real  than  facts  and 
that  determine  the  ethos  of  artistic  experience.  A 
responsibility  to  independent  values  that  demystify  the 
premise  of  one  immutable  reality,  suggesting  that  there 
are  as  many  realities  as  there  are  media.  When  we  try  to 
understand  these  objects,  we  cannot  think  that  nature  is 
confronting  these  artists  with  a  fixed  look  but  that  it  is 
progressively  revealed  through  the  process  of  rendering 
familiar  facts  by  a  set  of  professional  conventions." 
We  cannot  ask  of  these  objects  whether  a  theme  in  one 
medium,  say  fiber,  has  already  been  stated  in  another 
medium  like  wood  or  painting,  because  they  are  differ- 
ent realities  apprehended  and  registered  only  through 
our  combination  of  meaningful  sensations.  The  only 
question  to  ask  is  whether  the  particular  representation 


of  reality  is  compelling  enough  to  establish  its  legiti- 
macy, whether  the  artist  has  used  the  medium  to  its 
fullest  potential  in  creating  a  circumspect  world  that 
allows  a  unique  experience  to  occur.  If  the  answer  is 
affirmative,  then  the  solution  to  the  riddle  of  media 
"difference"  will  begin  to  be  revealed. 

Michael  Dunas 
Sarah  Bodine 


11.  The  idea  of  the  media  as  a 
convention  comes  from  a  reading  of  Leo 
Steinberg  s  'The  Eye  is  a  Part  of 
the  Mind,"  1953.  reprinted  in  Other 
Criteria:  Confrontations  with 
Twentieth-Century  Art  (New  Yorlc 
Oxford  University  Press),  1972, 


Craft:  the  word  implies  an  activity  and  attitude  that 
would  set  apart  what  we  do  from  other  art  forms.  But 
how?  Our  enigma  is  rooted  in  the  myriad  ways  one 
might  posit  the  question.  And  each  time  our  response  is 
diverse;  we  take  no  singular  stance.  Even  the  notion  of  a 
Crafts  Department  —  the  gathering  of  Ceramics,  Fibers, 
Glass,  Metals,  Paper  and  Wood  under  one  philosophical 
aegis  —  seems  an  anomaly  today. 

"The  Craft  Enigma"  invites  one  to  sift  through  both 
work  and  words  in  an  effort  to  sort  out  those  common- 
alities and  differences  that  define  our  total  oeuvre.  This 
department  distinguishes  itself  through  the  strength  of 
its  individual  faculty  members.  Though  we  represent 
varying  (if  not  opposite)  points  of  view  through  our 
work,  there  is  that  which  connects  us  —  a  foundation  in 
process,  a  reverence  for  materials,  a  respect  for  our  past. 
We  exist  in  a  continuum  that  precludes  an  avant  garde; 
nowhere  in  crafts  has  it  been  broken.  Rather  we,  as 
teachers  of  crafts,  are  testament  to  the  essential  one-on 
one  handing  on  of  our  traditions  —  modified  by  our  sin- 
gular visions,  altered  and  augmented  —  but  never  aban- 
doned or  destroyed.  Freed  from  the  constraints  of  pro- 
viding objects  for  daily  use,  we  craftspersons  persist  in 
our  need  to  give  form  to  spirit,  acknowledging  at  once 
our  history  while  evolving  our  future  designations.  We 
are  grounded  in  the  sensual  and  the  material;  that  is  the 
matrix  from  which  we  venture,  and  from  which  we 
never,  fully,  depart. 

Sharon  Church 

Chairperson,  Crafts  Department 
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Sandra  Brownlee-Ramsdale 


y^.^  /tK 


Born  in  Frederickton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada  194E 

Education  Nova  Scotia  College  of  Art  and  Design, 
Halifax,  BFA,  1971:  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  MFA.  1981 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


/  have  worked  with  woven  imagery  since  1979.  With  no 
preparatory  drawings,  explorations  begin  at  the  loom. 
Decisions  are  made  intuitively  as  marks,  patterns  and  images 
emerge  as  the  work  progresses  row  by  row. 

My  earliest  pictoral  weavings  are  long,  narrow,  black  and 
white  strips:  this  format  allowed  me  to  work  in  a  linear 
stream-of-consciousness  manner.  Although  format  and  scale 
have  changed  over  the  years,  I  continue  to  approach  my  work 
intuitively,  utilizing  hand-manipulated  techniques  to  allow  for 
ma.ximum  flexibility  during  the  weaving  process.  A  restricted 
palette  of  black  and  white  enables  me  to  concentrate  on  the 
graphic  qualities  of  each  weaving. 

I  have  continued  to  employ  these  approaches  to  the  present 
day.  Dominant  themes  involve  "unusual"  animals  in  imaginaiy 
landscapes.  A  sense  of  history,  the  stoij  which  is  being  told, 
and  the  rituals  which  these  represent  have  always  stimulated 
my  imagination.  In  my  work  as  a  weaver  of  images  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  the  hand  weavers  of  other  cultures  and  historical 
periods  as  I  continue  to  search  for  a  personal  way  of  express- 
ing my  ideas  and  observations  in  a  woven  form. 


Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  Fibers/Textiles  Program, 


Shelf  Installation  #1 

Handweavings,  offset  printed  pages, 
wooden  shelf 


14"x37"x7"(35  6) 
Lent  by  the  Artist* 


IDx  178cm) 


Shelf  Installation  #2 

Handweavings,  offset  printed  pages, 

wooden  shelf 

1988 

14"x37"x  7"  (35.6x94,0x17,8  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist* 


*An  installation  of  seven  weavings  by 
Sandra  Brownlee-Ramsdale  and 
selected  printed  pages  from,  Grrrrhhh... 
A  Study  of  Social  Patterns,  a  limited 
edition  offset  printed  book  designed  by 
Warren  Lehrer  based  on  weavings  and 
drawings  by  Sandra  Brownlee- 
Ramsdale,  with  stories  and  chants  by 
Dennis  Bernstein. 
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Shelf  Installation  #1 

Detail 
Photo;  Jack  Ramsdale 


Beaded  Collar 

Photo:  Thomas  Brummett 
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Sharon  Church 


Essential  to  the  concept  of  jewelry  is  the  relationship  that 
develops  between  the  wearer  and  the  piece.  The  act  of 
adornment  itself  is  filled  with  ritual  and  meaning,  bringing  to 
the  wearer  a  certain  potential  for  character  transformation 
and  a  subtle  investment  of  power.  Ornament  that  is  on  the 
surface  beautiful  and  sensual  can  make  deeper  connections 
through  suggestive  imagery.  I  am  interested  in  work  that 
combines  an  immediate  physical  attractiveness  with  feelings 
that  are  intuitive. 

I  choose  to  work  well  within  the  traditional  parameters  of 
jewelry  form,  finding  the  familiarity  useful.  The  materials  are 
inherently  seductive,  initiating  an  attraction,  or  inroad,  to  the 
piece.  The  forms  are  simple:  they  speak  a  common  language. 
On  the  body,  however,  the  sensual  qualities  become  more 
complex.  The  piece  has  a  weight  and  mass  that  encloses  and 
enwraps;  it  becomes  warm,  protective,  while  in  movement 
there  is  a  fluidity  and  response,  with  little  intimacies  of  sound 
and  larger  shiftings  of  volume.  Forms  combine  into  an 
abstract  image  that  is  suggestive:  somewhat  visceral,  familiar, 
yet  not  clearly  known.  A  hesitation  arises  against  one's  initial 
attraction.  If  these  visual  references  can  trigger  vaguely 
defined  memories,  they  can  be  powerful.  When  that  happens,  I 
begin  to  tap  into  what  I  believe  to  be  the  basic,  primal  desire 
to  adorn  oneself. 

And  so  I  try  increasingly  to  reach  that  center  where  sugges- 
tion, power  and  beauty  mingle.  It  is  an  effort  I  hold  to  be  at 
the  core  of  jewelry  making. 


a 


Born  in  Richland,  Washington,  1948, 


Education;  Skidmore  College,  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York.  B.S.,1970;  School  for  American  Craftsmen, 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  New  York, 
MFA,  1973. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


Chairperson  of  the  Crafts  Department, 
Associate  Professor  in  Jewelry/Metals  Program. 


Two  Pins 

one; 

Gouache,  gold  foil  on  mahogany, 

14k  findings 

two; 

Gouache  and  silver  foil  on  mahogany 

1987 

4"  length  (10.2  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Beaded  Collar 

Oxidized  sterling  silver,  glass  beads 

1989 

20"  length  (50.8  cm| 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  Swan 

Gallery,  Philadelphia 
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William  Daley 


'"     T^- 


Making  Pots  and  Teaching  are  ways  to  explore  the  inside  of 
outsides.  They  ojfer  permissions  to  he  a  part  of  giving  form  to 
salient  possibilities.  1  am  grateful  to  have  such  work  which, 
like  grandchildren,  quickens  the  spirit,  fills  the  days,  and 
nutures  the  possibilities  of  a  peifect  future . 


\:^' 


\:^-i 


Born  in  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,  1925. 

Education:  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston,  B.S., 
1950;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York, 
MA.,  1952. 


Lives  and  works  in  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 


Professor  in  Ceramics  Program. 


Pregnant  Place 

Unglazed  stoneware 

1988 

24"  X  27"  X  19"  (61  Ox  68  6x48  3  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  Helen 

Drutt  Gallery,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 


Toas  Revisited 

Unglazed  stoneware 

1989 

28"  X  26"  X  19"  (71  1  x  66.0  x  48.3  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  Helen 

Drutt  Gallery,  Philadelphia  and 

New  York 
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~~"'asg{£,^j^v-'. 


Toas  Revisited 

Photo:  John  Carlano 
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Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  black  terra  sigillata. 

hand-built  construction 

8"  X  10"  X  3  1/4" 

Photo;  Wayne  Fowler 
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Larry  Donahue 


I  find  collecting  used  objects,  no  matter  what  size  or  texture, 
interesting  to  me.  I  see  discarded  shapes  and  surfaces  as 
something  to  manipulate  and  alter.  These  objects  transform 
into  a  howl,  tureen,  cup,  teapot  or  pitcher.  Duchamp's  tech- 
nique of  taking  'ready-made'  items  and  adapting  them  fin- 
other  uses  has  inspired  my  work.  I  create  works  by  casting 
plaster  molds  from  found  materials  and  transposing  them  into 
clay  forms. 

This  is  a  very  easy  and  expressive  way  for  me  to  relate  my 
feelings  and  thoughts.  I  find  the  constant  need  to  push  forms 
and  styles  of  everyday  tableware  into  different  directions. 
Aesthetically,  it  works  no  matter  how  skewed  they  come  out 
functionally.  The  shapes  almost  make  themselves:  I  Just  pour, 
cut  and  stick  together  and  arrange  the  balance.  Even  though  I 
repeat  the  same  process  over  and  over,  the  final  products  are 
each  uniquely  different,  which  is  to  me  the  challenge. 

The  colors  and  textures  are  observations  from  nature  and  life 
around  me.  I  try  to  unify  the  color,  texture  and  form  of  my 
work  as  one  would  see  it  in  nature  and  life.  Like  seashells 
which  combine  exterior  and  interior  colors  and  markings  so 
gracefully,  I,  too,  am  attempting  to  complement  these  aspects 
in  my  work.  Colors  and  textures  unite  with  the  form  to  create 
grace  and  beauty  as  one. 


Born  in  Hammonton,  New  Jersey,  1952. 

Education:  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Pennsylvania, 
B  F A , 1975 


Lives  and  works  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Assistant  Professor  in  Ceramics  Program. 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Blue  terra  sigillata  with  clear 

underglaze,  hand-built  construction 

1988 

7  1/4" X 8"  X 4  1/4" 

(18.4  X20.3  X  10.8  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  black  terra  sigillata, 

hand-built  construction 

1988 

8"  X  10"  X  3  1/4"  (20.3  x  25.4  x  8.3  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  black  terra  sigillata, 

hand-built  construction 

1988 

9  3/4"  X  9  1/4"  X  5  1/2" 

(24.8  x23.5  X  14  0  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  hand-built 

construction  with  green  underglaze 

1988 

8"x7  1/2"  X  3"  (20  3  x  19.0  x  7.6  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  hand-built 

construction  with  purple  underglaze 

1988 

8  1/2"  X  8  1/2"  X  5" 

(21  6  x21  6  x127cm| 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Untitled 

Teapot 

Slipcast  porcelain,  hand-built 

construction  with  yellow  underglaze 

1988 

7  3/4"  X  10  1/2"  X  4  1/4" 

(19  7  x26.7  X  10.8  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Sheryl  Gibson 


The  simple  drape  of  domestic  textiles  —  be  they  towels, 
sheets,  socks  or  underdrawers  —  has  caught  the  artist' s  eye 
for  cemuries:  painters,  sculptors  and  photographers  have 
interpreted  the  image  in  a  myriad  of  ways.  I  am  interested  in 
celebrating  that  woven  plane,  its  form  and  line,  in  its  own 
stark  beauty. 


Bom  in  Bndgeton,  New  Jersey,  1950. 


Education:  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  B.S,, 
1972:  University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City,  Master  of 
Architecture  Program,  1973-75.  Tyler  School  of 
Art,Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
MFA,1982 


Lives  and  works  in  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Lecturer  in  Fibers/Textiles  Program. 


Untitled 

Warp  and  weft  faced  linen  twills 

1988-89 

nine  panels:  40"  x  14"  each 

(101.6x35.6  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Untitled 

Photo:  Warren  Seelig 
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Timepiece 

Silver,  glass,  cubic  zirconium, 

stainless  steel 

Photo:  Thomas  Brummett 
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Myra  Mimlitsch  Gray 


This  group  of  timepieces  represents  another  direction  for  me, 
one  which  uses  objectivity  as  a  point  of  view. 

M\  work  prior  to  this  engages  in  criticism  of  society's 
attitudes  about  wealth  and  worth.  I  used  faceted  stones  as 
symbols  of  facades,  cliches  and  insincerity.  The  forms  were 
based  on  common  objects  to  which  an  audience  could  relate, 
such  as  a  jewelry  box  or  a  nail  brush.  I  combined  "dia- 
monds" with  carved  charcoal  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the 
stone  —  compressed  carbon.  In  another  piece  I  ju.xtaposed 
diamonds  and  talc  to  show  extremes,  as  in  the  hardness  scale. 
The  decision  to  make  a  specific  object  and  to  use  particular 
materials  is  critical  in  developing  the  content  of  a  work  of  art. 

Through  the  pieces  in  this  exhibition  I  returned  to  a  more 
traditional  application  of  jewelry  techniques,  using  jeweliy 
materials  in  a  non-traditional  way.  My  intent  is  to  use  the 
diai?2ond  in  a  way  that  exemplified  its  physical  properties  as 
an  abrasive,  to  shift  focus  from  what  the  stone  is  to  what  the 
stone  does.  By  doing  this  I  hope  to  inspire  a  reassessment  of 
value. 

These  pieces  are  wearable  as  pins,  which  guarantees  an 
expanded  audience;  jewelry  is  a  pluralist  art  form  in  that  it 
expands  beyond  the  gallery  walls  and  into  the  streets  of 
eveiyday  life.  The  pin  is  the  most  objective  form  of  jewelry, 
because  it  demands  little  of  the  wearer  in  comparison  to  other 
forms  that  involve  the  body  directly. 

The  body  supports  these  pieces  as  a  pedestal,  but  it  is  through 
wearing  that  the  stone  carves  a  path  into  the  glass.  My  intent 
here  is  to  advocate  a  reassessment  of  time,  in  the  grand  or 
universal  sense.  I  want  the  wearer  to  experience  time  as 
cause  and  effect  —  as  evidenced  in  erosion,  for  instance  — 
and  not  so  much  as  hours,  minutes  and  milliseconds.  I  want 
this  work  to  evoke  self-reflection  as  relative  to  life's  pace  and 
the  way  we  live  it. 


"/// 


Born  In  Camden,  New  Jersey,  1962. 


Education:  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Pennsylvania, 
B  F.A  ,  1984,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art,  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michiqan,  M.FA,  1986. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


Lecturer  in  Jewelry/Metals  Program, 


Timepiece 

Silver,  glass,  cubic  zirconia,  14k  white 

gold 

1989 

6"x1  1/2"  X  1/4" 

(15  2  X  3.8  X  0  64  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Timepiece 

Silver,  glass,  cubic  zirconium,  stainless 

steel 

1988 

3  1/4"x1  1/4"  X  1/4" 

(9  5x3.2x0.64cm| 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Timepiece 

Silver,  glass,  cubic  zirconium,  14k  white 

gold,  abrasive  disk 

1989 

2"x2"x1/4" 

(5  1  x  5  1  X  0.64  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Timepiece 

14k  yellow  gold,  diamonds,  lens, 

abrasive  disk 

1988 

2  1/4"x1  5/8"  X  1/4" 

(57x45x064cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Michael  Hurwitz 


iT^^ 


More  and  more,  my  work  is  becoming  a  portrait  of  a  slice  of 
time,  and  a  record  of  experiences  and  stimuli  which  give  form 
to  that  time.  That  "time"  might  be  a  personal,  imagined  one, 
or  an  actual,  physically  experienced  one.  Happily,  it  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  to  distinguish  betu'een  the  two. 

I  work  because  it  allows  me  to  suspend  reality.  I  am  interested 
as  much  in  the  activity  of  making  as  I  am  in  the  notion  of 
producing  an  object.  In  that  way  the  resulting  work  becomes  a 
document  of  the  respectful  confrontation  betv.'een  the  artist 
and  the  materials. 


.4^-- 


Bom  in  Miami,  Florida,  1955. 


Education;  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Boston,  1974- 
75;  Boston  University,  Massachusetts,  B  F  A  ,  1979 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


Assistant  Professor  in  Wood  Program. 


Bird's  eye  maple,  sandblasted  and 

painted 

1988 

40' X 15"  X  10"  (101.6  X38.1  x25,4cm| 

Courtesy  of  Snyderman  Gallery, 

Philadelphia 


Tea  Table 

Hickory,  painted 

1988 

30"  X  36"  diameter  |73  7  x91  4cm| 

Courtesy  of  Snyderman  Gallery, 

Philadelphia 


Wall  Cabinet 

Painted  wood,  stucco  finish 

1986 

18"  X  8"  X  6"  (45,7  x  20  3  x  15.2  cm) 

Collection  of  Both  and  Bick  Snyderman, 

Philadelphia 
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Tea  Table 

Photo;  Thomas  Brummett 
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Star  of  David  Column:  A  Monument 
to  Steady  Vigilance 

Photo:  Wayne  Fowler 
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Roland  Jahn 


Harmony  is  the  dominant  concern  in  my  work:  The  give-and- 
take  between  form  and  surface:  the  complementary  relation- 
ships hetM.'een  colored  glasses  and  light.  My  best  pieces 
communicate  through  an  inner  radiance  which  I  have  ad- 
mired and  found  in  glass  of  Roman  antiquity. 


/ 


Born  in  Rudolstadt,  West  Germany.  1934. 

Education:  Clemens  August  Universitat  zu  Koln.  Cologne, 
West  Germany.  1956,  RIteinisclne  Fnednch-Willtelms 
Universitat,  Bonn,  West  Germany,  1956-57,  1959-60; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  B  S  ,  1963,  M  S., 
1984.  M.F.A..  1966. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 
Associate  Professor  in  Glass  Program. 


Plate 

Off-hand  blown  glass 


4"  X 16"  diameter   (10  2  x  40  6  cm) 
Lent  by  the  Artist 


Star  of  David  Column:  A  Monument 
to  Steady  Vigilance 

Glass,  plexiglas.  wood 

1988 

90"  X  18"  X  18"  (228  6  x45  7  x  45  7  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Alec  Karros 


-^ps^ 


1 


A^ZA 


Born  in  loannina,  Greece,  1954. 

Education:  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Pennsylvania, 
B.F.A.,  1980;  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence, 
M.FA,  1982 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


/  make  pots  that  should  ideally:  be  functional  (pitchers  pour, 
bowls  contain  and  offer,  vases  accept  flowers):  fit  in  a 
domestic  context  (related  to  table,  sideboard,  garden):  be 
physically  and  tactily  expressive  (through  choices  of  materi- 
als, color,  touch,  form);  develop  a  personal  attitude  toward 
the  history  of  ceramics  (producing  pots  that  are  quirky, 
romantic,  modern). 

When  I'm  able  to  successfully  deal  with  these  criteria,  I 
believe  my  pots  may  communicate  intimately  with  their  users. 


Lecturer  in  Ceramics  Program. 


Pitcher 

Terra  cotta,  slip,  glazes 

1988 

5  1/2"  X 12"  X  5  3/4" 

(14.0  X30.5  X  14.Bcm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  The 

Works  Gallery,  Philadelphia 


Pitcher 

Terra  cotta,  slip,  glazes 

1988 

6  1/2"  x15"x   7  1/4" 

116  5x38  1  X  18.4  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  The 

Works  Gallery,  Philadelphia 


Pitcher 

Terra  cotta,  slip,  glazes 

1988 

8  1/2" X 20"  X  10" 

(21.6x50.8  X  25.4  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist,  Courtesy  of  The 

Works  Gallery,  Philadelphia 


Soup  Tureen 

Terra  cotta,  slip,  glazes 

1989 

16"  X  18"  X  15" 

(40.6x45.7x38.1  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist.  Courtesy  of  The 

Works  Gallery,  Philadelphia 
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Pitcher 

Photo:  Wayne  Fowler 
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Tropic 

Photo;  Wayne  Fowler 
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Bobbie  Lippman 


As  an  instructor  of  Papermaking  in  the  Crafts  Department, 
I  lead  students  in  an  investigation  of  the  process  and  craft  of 
papermaking.  We  focus  on  the  production  of  fine  handmade 
papers  from  various  fibers,  compare  the  techniques  of  Western 
and  Japanese  papers,  and  explore  three-dimensional  applica- 
tions. This  is  the  established  framework  for  papermaking.  My 
personal  work  has  little  to  do  with  these  parameters. 

Although  I  am  a  papermaker,  I  consider  my  paperworks  as 
paintings.  My  art  education  was  as  a  painter  and  printmaker. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  papermaking.  I  replaced  the 
mediums  I  had  been  using,  hut  not  the  focus  or  imagery  of  the 
work. 

Painting  with  pulp  is  an  e.xciting  and  challenging  process. 
Surrounded  by  buckets  of  multi-colored  pulps.  I  pour  and 
shape  the  fluid  materials  to  create  landscapes.  The  pulp 
cannot  be  completely  controlled,  and  this  adds  a  random  qual- 
ity to  the  work  which  I  enjoy.  The  pieces  produced  are  the 
result  of  a  partnership  betv,'een  myself  and  the  paper. 


Bom  in  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  1955. 

Education:  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxville,  New 
York,  B  A  ,  1978:  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
Philadelphia,  certificate,  1984. 


Lives  and  works  in  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 
Lecturer  in  Fibers/Textiles  Program. 


Flamand 

Handmade  paper:  pigmented  and  dyed 

cotton  and  abaca  pulp 

1989 

20"  X  35"  (50.8  X  88.9  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Nightscape  #3 

Handmade  paper:  pigmented  and  dyed 

cotton  and  abaca  pulp 

1988 

18"  X  38"  (45.7  X  96  5  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Tropic 

Handmade  paper:  pigmented  and  dyed 

cotton  and  abaca  pulp 

1989 

20"  X 19"  (50.8  X  48.3  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Barbara  Mail 


Born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1952. 


Education:  State  University  College  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
B.S„  1974;  State  University  College,  New  Paltz,  New 
York,  M.F.A.,  1977. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia 


Lecturer  in  Jewelry/Metals  Program. 


It  is  the  ephemeral,  the  fragile,  the  ethereal  in  life  which 
fascinates  me.  I  seek  out  that  which  is  overlooked  or  ig- 
nored; the  subtle  detail,  the  fleeting  moment.  Friendships, 
joy,  and,  most  often,  sadness  are  inspiration  for  my  work.  My 
studio  is  a  solitary  environment  where  I  can  examine  my  life 
and  my  feelings. 

Sometimes  the  pieces  I  make  deal  with  the  recent  past,  hut 
more  often  they  speak  of  a  distant  past ;  snatches  of  a 
childhood,  recalled  somewhat  inaccurately  as  an  adult.  To 
this  end,  I  search  out  materials,  fragments  which  resonate 
with  my  feelings.  Though  I  respond  to  te.xtures,  colors, 
unusual  markings,  shapes,  I  see  these  formal  concerns  as 
secondary,  and  I  design  intuitively  rather  than  intellectually. 
Ofprimaiy  importance  to  me  are  the  memories  these 
fragments  encapsulate.  They  bring  to  mind  the  friend  who 
gave  me  the  material  or  shared  with  me  their  knowledge  of 
it.  Or,  perhaps  the  shape  or  texture  reflects  some  character- 
istic expression  or  gesture  of  this  person  or  creature. 

Some  of  the  materials  I  choose  to  use  are  painfully  fragile 
and  the  challenge  becomes  incorporating  them  into  a  piece 
and  then  protecting  them  without  depriving  them  of  their 
delicate  nature.  Combining  gossamer  dragonfly  wings  or 
powdeiy  moth  wings  with  timeless  gold  and  diamonds  may 
seem  illogical,  but  it  reflects  the  reality  of  life.  Important 
moments  of  our  lives  are  instantly  gone,  but  we  carefully 
preserve  them  in  our  memories.  My  art  is  an  attempt  to 
isolate  a  fleeting  moment,  explore  it  more  profoundly ,  and 
celebrate  it  by  transforming  that  moment  into  an  intimate 
object  to  be  contemplated,  experienced  and  worn. 


Berta  and  Baby 

Brooch 

Gold(14k,  18k,  22k),  carved  and  dyed 

vegetable  ivon/,  urania  moth  wing 

fragment,  mylar,  tanzanite 

1989 

5"  X  1  3/8"  X  3/8"  (12.7 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


3.8  X  1  27  cm) 


Opal  Trilogy:  Kosher  Parakeet 

Brooch 

Gold(18k,  22k),  2.65  ct.  opal,  pink 

tourmaline 

1989 

2"xl"x3/8"  (5,1  x2.54  x  1.27  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Opal  Trilogy:  Slipover 

Brooch 

Gold  (18k,  22k),  1  68  ct.  opal,  pink 

tourmaline 

1989 

1  3/4"  xl  1/2"  X  3/8" 

(4  5  x38  X  1.27  cm) 

Private  collection 


Opal  Trilogy:  Tenuous  Threads 

Brooch 

Gold  (18k,  22k),  1  35ct.  opal,  .17  ct. 

natural  fancy  color  diamond 

1989 

1  5/8"  x1  1/2"  X  3/8" 

14  5  x3.8  xl  27cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Berta  and  Baby 

Photo:  Barbara  Mail 


Lamp 

Steel,  aluminum,  brass 

1988 

Photo:  Rod  McCormick 
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/  draw  much  of  my  subject  matter  from  sheet  metal  and  ways 
of  manipulating  It.  Beating  on  a  piece  of  metal  by  hand  Is 
anachronistic  In  this  age  of  computer  numerically  controlled 
machines  and  unskilled  labor,  but  as  an  artist  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  using  a  range  of  obsolete  tools  and  processes. 
The  products  of  the  traditional  silversmith  and  coppersmith, 
teapots,  chalices,  coal  scoops,  brewing  coppers,  steam 
locomotive  chimneys,  architectural  ornaments,  ship's  ventila- 
tion funnels,  etc.,  are  fascinating  both  for  their  forms  and  their 
method  of  manufacture .  Historically,  many  forms  derived  from 
the  circle,  from  cylinders,  cones  and  spheres.  Those  are  the 
most  volumetrically  efficient  forms  and  often  were  the  easiest 
to  produce.  Thex  are  very  rational  forms.  By  veering  slightly 
into  the  irrational  I'vefmiid  that  whole  new  realms  have 
opened  up. 

M\  sculptures  are  currently  made  of  perforated  sheet  metal.  I 
picked  up  some  of  this  material  with  a  vague  idea  of  using  it 
somehow  for  lampshades,  but  I  quickly  became  obsessed  with 
Its  possibilities.  It  behaves  like  sheet  metal  and  is  almost  as 
maleable  but  it  Is  transparent.  To  me  it  Is  like  finding  an 
unfamiliar  new  metal  from  Mars.  Formed  sheet  metal  Is  about 
illusion:  solid  appearing  forms  are  actually  only  thin  skins. 
Using  perforated  sheet  allows  me  to  take  the  Illusion  one  step 
further.  The  forms  have  a  palpable,  solid  surface,  but  at  the 
same  time  one  can  see  through  them.  They  are  ghost  forms. 
Since  the  sculptures  are  transparent,  light  and  its  play  on  and 
through  the  forms  becomes  critical.  I  call  the  sculptures 
lamps,  but  they  are  electrified  to  give  me  control  of  the  light 
rather  than  for  them  to  be  functional.  My  lamps  at  this  time 
are  just  barely  functional.  Though  they  aren't  aggressively 
non-functional  (they  don't  blind  or  distract  you  with  glare), 
they  don't  generally  do  more  than  provide  dim  accent  lighting. 
Function,  however.  Is  Important  to  me.  A  functional  object  has 
a  strong  physical  presence.  For  a  lot  of  recent  sculpture  the 
concept  and  its  physical  realization  are  divorced;  they  exist 
separately,  or  the  physical  component  Is  absent  entirely.  The 
concept  of  a  functional  object  does  not  exist  unless  the  object 
exists.  As  far  as  I  veer  away  from  function.  It  remains  part  of 
my  subject  matter  and  motivation. 

Functional! non-functional .  Real/Illusory.  Opaque/ transparent. 
Rational/ Irrational.  Handmade  objects  In  the  information  age. 
Quart:  halogen  lights  contained  in  hand-hammered  metal.  My 
work  Is  about  contradictions  and  unea.sy  alliances.  It  makes 
me  comfortable  to  be  uneasy. 


Rod  McCormick 


Born  in  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  1952. 


Education:  Tyler  School  of  Art,  Temple  University. 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania.  B  F  A  ,  1974.  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  Providence.  M.FA,.  1978. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


Assistant  Professor  in  Jewelry/Metals  Progrann. 


Lamp 

Steel,  aluminum,  brass 

1988 

28"  X  17"  diameter  (71  1  x  43.2  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Lamp 

Steel,  aluminum,  brass 

1989 

38"  X  12"  diameter  (96  5x30.5  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Lamp 

Steel,  rock 

1988 

103"  X  18"  overall  (261.6  x  45.7  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Robert  Oppecker 


Born  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  1958, 


As  I  work  I  take  delight  in  exploring  the  plasticity  of  metal  to 
create  vessels  which  are  linked  to  the  past,  inform  and 
technique,  and  yet  make  a  contemporai-y  statement. 

I  use  traditional  smithing  tools  and  techniques  such  as 
sinking  metal  sheet  into  wooden  forms,  raising  and  planish- 
ing metal  over  steel  stakes,  and  forging  metal  rod  on  an 
anvil.  These  methods  lend  themselves  to  the  creation  of 
classic  forms,  variations  of  which  have  occurred  through  the 
histo?y  of  metalworking. 

I  aim  in  my  work  both  to  pay  respects  to  the  enduring 
designs  of  the  past  and  to  use  them  as  a  base  for  further  ex- 
plorations of  form,  symmetry,  and  proportion. 


Education:  Philadelphia  College  of  Art,  Pennsylvania. 
B  FA ,  1982 


Lives  and  works  in  Coopersburg,  Pennsylvania. 


Lecturer  in  Jewelry/Metals  Program. 


Asymetrical  Vessel 

Bronze 

1988 

4  3/4"  X  8  3/4"  X  7  1/2" 

(12.1  x22.2  x19l  cm' 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Lapel  Pin  (to  hold  water  and  fresh 
flowers) 

Sterling  silver 

1988 

2  3/8" X  1/2"  X  1/4" 

(6,4  xl.3  xO,B4cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Lidded  Vessel 

Bronze 

1988 

3  5/8"  x  4  3/8"  X  4  3/8" 

(9.5  X12.1  xl2.1  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Vessel 

Bronze 

1988 

5"  X  8  1/2"  X  8  1/2" 

(12.7  x21.6  x21.6cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Lidded  Vessel 

Photo:  Robert  Oppecker 
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Lean-Two 

Fabric,  paint,  cardboard,  and  steel 

armature 

1988 

34"x18'x10"(86.4  x  45,7  x  25.4  cm) 

Photo:  Jack  Ramsdale 
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Kris  V.  Parker 


/  think  I  am  basically  a  Victorian  at  heart,  eclectic  and 
contradictory  in  all  aspects  of  my  life  and  work.  Just  as  every 
room  in  my  house  reflects  a  different  theme,  every  project  I  get 
involved  in  has  to  somehow  be  different  from  the  last  otie.  Like 
a  true  Victorian,  I  am  nerwus  about  leaving  any  surface 
untouched  or  any  art  medium  under-developed  —  /  move 
around  alot  in  all  aspects  of  the  word! 

Although  I  seem  to  thrive  on  "newness"  or  "change."  there  is 
definetly  a  method  to  my  madness.  My  work  almost  always 
involves  pattern  or  repetition  which  comes  directly  from  my 
textile  background .  Equal  to  this  is  a  need  really  for  a 
"layering  of  meanings,"  a  "double  edge"  to  everything.  This 
seems  to  correspond  well  with  the  diversity  of  materials  I  like 
to  mi.x  together  and  also  explains  why  I  tend  to  gravitate 
toward  looking  at  the  near  chaotic  composition  of  the  Victo- 
rian crazy  quilt  rather  than  the  unified  Amish  quilt.  My  life  as 
an  American  artist  resembles  the  essence  of  the  former  ten  to 
one  —  the  Amish  quilt  is  a  beautiful  "ideal"  while  the  crazy 
quilt  is  passionate  "reality." 

I  am  always  in  search  for  that  entity  that  will  somehow  link 
Pa'o  disparate  elements,  whether  they  be  different  patterns, 
different  mediimis,  different  cultures,  different  housing  styles, 
or  even  different  people.  In  this  way  my  work  is  more  about 
the  struggle  to  associate  and  understand,  than  it  is  about 
giving  shape  to  one  idea  or  concept.  One  of  my  favorite 
statements  came  from  Robert  Venturi,  the  architect,  who  said. 
"I  am  for  messy  vitality  over  obvious  unity."  I  couldn'  t  agree 
with  him  more. 


V    A 


Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1955. 

Education'  Cleveland  Institute  of  Art,  Ohio,  1973-75: 
Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  Baltimore, 
B  FA,  1977,  Tyler  School  of  Art,  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  MFA, 
1982 


Lives  and  works  In  Glenside,  Pennsylvania 
Lecturer  in  Fibers/Textiles  Program. 


Graffitic  Revival 

Fabric,  wood 


36"  X  42"  (91  4  X  106.7  cm) 
Lent  by  the  Artist 


High  Cost  of  Living 

Fabric,  steel  armature 

1989 

28"x42"x5"  (71.1  x  106.7 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Niglit-Town 

Screen-printed  floorcloth 

1986 

96"  X  60"  (243.8x152  4  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Peter  Pierobon 


Born  in  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  1957. 

Education:  Capilano  College,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  1976J9,  Wendell  Castle  Workshop, 
Scottsville,  New  York,  1981-83. 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia. 


In  addition  to  considering  the  formal  aspects  of  designing 
and  building  furniture ,  I  am  interested  in  addressing  issues 
concerning  the  relationship  hetM'een  object  and  ritual  in 
modern  society. 

By  introducing  anthropomorphic  references,  as  in  the 
Madonna  clock,  or  generating  visual  interest  through 
swf ace ,  form  and  texture,  I  am  attempting  to  generate  an 
intimacy  between  the  viewer  and  the  object. 

Ideally,  an  object  will  provide  a  structure  around  which 
conversations  start,  the  daily  meal  is  shared,  and  a  sense  of 
place  is  defined. 


Lecturer  in  Wood  Program. 


Madonna 

Clock 

Ebonized  mahogany,  gold  leaf,  standard 

quartz  movements 

1987 

72"  X  26"  X 13"  (193  0x66  0x33  0cm| 

Collection  of  Anne  and  Ronald  Abramson 


Fetish  Clock 

Ebonized  mahogany,  standard  quartz 

movements 

1987 

76"  X  23"  X 12"  1193.0  x  58.4  x  30.5  cm) 

Private  collection 
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Madonna 

Photo;  Jack  Ramsdale 
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Interrupted  Circle  —  Darts  &  Spears 

Photo:  Wayne  Cozzolino 
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Richard  H.  Reinhardt 


//;  my  view  an  artist  is  always  working  on  the  forward  edge,  a 
little  beyond  the  known,  responding  to  emotion,  soul  and  spirit 
in  order  to  give  form  and  substance  to  a  personal  idea  or 
vision.  In  the  craft  field,  the  "craft"  frequently  gets  in  the  way, 
clouding  the  issue  and  becoming  the  end  in  itself.  The  skills, 
techniques,  materials  and  traditions  brought  to  bear  in 
producing  an  object  (the  craft)  produce  things  of  various  merit 
depending  on  the  maker's  abilities  in  the  craft,  but  that 
endeavor  alone  does  not.  will  not,  and  cannot  produce  art: 
unless  it  does.  When  it  does  it  is  because  the  maker's  (artist's) 
soul  and  spirit  has  somehow  transcended  the  craft  in  known  or 
unknown  ways  to  produce  a  truly  personal  notion  of  the 
"why"  something  should  exist,  rather  than  the  how  it  should 
he  made.  Thus,  few  craftsmen  are  artists,  hut  all  artists  are 
craftsmen. 

I  am  a  craftsman,  except  sometimes  I  think  I  have  been  an  artist. 


Born  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1921. 

Education:  Philadelphia  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  BAA,  1947;  Independent  study  with  Baron  Eric 
Flemming,  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design, 
Providence,  summers  of  1948-49, 


Lives  and  works  in  Newtown  Square,  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  Emeritus  in  Jewelry/Metals  Program. 


Interrupted  Circle  —  Darts  &  Spears       Saturnalia 


Bracelet 
Sterling  silver 


1  5/8"  X  2  5/8"  diameter  (4  5  x  7  0  cm) 
Lent  by  the  Artist 


Bracelet 
Sterling  silver 


2  1/4"x1  1/2"  xr 
Lent  by  the  Artist 


(5  7x3.8x2  54  cm) 


Space  Shot 

Bracelet 

Sterling  Silver 

1987 

2  1/4"x1  3/4"  x1  1/2" 

(5.7x4.5x3.8  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 


Warren  Seelig 


/v      M 


Bom  in  Abington,  Pennsylvania,  1946. 

Education:  Kutztown  State  College.  Pennsylvania,  B.A., 
1968;  Philadelphia  College  of  Textiles  &  Science, 
Pennsylvania,  B.S.,  1972:  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art, 
Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  MFA  ,  1974. 


Lives  and  works  in  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
Professor  in  Fibers/Textiles  Program. 


For  me  there  is  an  authentic  spiritual  element  tied  to  the 
conversion,  or  perhaps  an  alchemy,  which  exists  when  a 
material  as  common  and  ordinary  as  thread  or  string  becomes 
textile.  When  I  attempt  to  view  my  work  in  an  objective  way,  it 
seems  ironic  that  in  its  completed  form  the  work  appears  to  be 
very  little  about  what  most  are  enamored  of  when  one  visual- 
izes a  textile  or  weaving.  It  does  not  have  the  charm  of 
inconsistency,  the  rich  texture  or  plush  materials  one  ordinar- 
ily associates  with  the  medium.  My  textile  is  a  thin,  flat  striped 
length  ofordinai-y  cotton  canvas  woven  with  machine-like 
regularity.  In  an  occasional  weak  moment  I  become  distraught 
by  the  cool  and  rather  anonymous  object  which  is  the  result: 
an  object  nearly  dematerialized,  appearing  extraordinarily 
ordinary,  a  decorative  design  hanging  on  the  wall.  In  another 
way,  however,  I  believe  that  my  work  has  crept  closer  to  what 
I  sensed  from  early  on.  I  am  less  motivated  by  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  and  have  little  desire  to  create  exceptional  design.  I  am 
most  interested  in  what  this  object  of  cloth  and  wood  is  about 
and  what  it  represents.  And  what  it  represents  is  what  it  is:  a 
Textile.  Today  I  believe  even  more  strongly  in  a  statement 
written  in  1983:  "Fabric  can  be  symbolic  of  itself.  I  realize 
now  that  from  the  beginning  my  concern  has  been  more  with 
the  textile  as  image  rather  than  as  a  means  of  image  making." 
In  the  nervous  and  cynical  world  which  surrounds  us  I  realize 
that  to  search  for  authenticity ,  to  pose  an  optimistic  attitude 
and  then  attempt  to  make  an  art  which  is  durable  yet  ethereal 
may  be  an  anomaly  in  our  time. 


Flagboard  II 

Wood,  paint 

1988 

42"x28"  (106.7  x  71  1  cm) 

Courtesy  of  Miller-Brown  Gallery, 

San  Francisco 


Flagboard  IV 

Textile,  wood,  paint 

1989 

45"x33"  (114.3  X  83  8  cm) 

Courtesy  of  Miller-Brown  Gallery, 

San  Francisco 


Untitled 

Textile,  steel 

1989 

90"  X  24"  X 17"  (228  6  x61.0  x  43.2  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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Flagboard  #1 

Carved  wood,  Alkyd  paint 

1988 

33"  X 20"  (83.8  x  50  Bern) 

Photo;  Warren  Seelig 
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Monkey  with  Flowers 

Photo:  Wayne  Fowler 
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Lizbeth  Stewart 


Animals  were  among  some  of  the  first  images  created  Ijy  man. 
To  me  they  continue  to  express  the  magic  of  invitation.  Rather 
than  nature  observed  my  pets  are  both  reasoning  and  instinc- 
tual creatures  guarding  their  domain. 


Born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  1948, 


Education:  Moore  College  of  Art.  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  BF  A,  1971 


Lives  and  works  in  Philadelphia, 
Assistant  Professor  in  Cerannics  Program, 


Dog  on  a  Rug 

Earthenware,  underglaze,  glaze,  china 

paint,  paint 

1987 

39"  X  33"  X  30"  (99,1  x83.8  x  76,2  cm) 

Courtesy  of  Helen  Drutt  Gallery,  New 

York  and  Philadelphia 


Monkey  with  Flowers 

Earthenware,  underglaze,  glaze,  china 

paint,  paint 

1989 

monkey:  29"  x21 "  x42" 

(73  7x53.3  x  106  7  cm) 

single  flower  on  ground:  3  "x  21 "  x  5" 

(7.6x53.3x12.7  cm) 

Courtesy  of  Helen  Drutt  Gallerv,  New 

York  and  Philadelphia 
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Petras  Vaskys 


"^ 


Born  in  Mosedis,  Lithuania,  1921. 


Education:  Art  Institute.  Kannas,  Litliuania,  1944; 
Academy  of  Fine  Art.  Florence.  Italy,  1946;  Academy  of 
Fine  Art,  Rome,  Italy,  1948. 


Lives  and  works  in  Cheltenham,  Pennsylvania. 


Most  inspiring  ideas  are  conceived  from  nature  and  the  source 
is  never  exhausted  and  never  ending.  One's  expression  has  so 
much  to  do  with  searching  for  harmonic  relationships  of 
negative  and  positive  to  the  whole. 

Making  large  outdoor  pieces,  hand-built  with  slab  or  coil 
construction,  they  are  frequently  combined  with  different 
elements  or  enriched  with  impressed  or  drawn  textures. 

Honesty  of  expression  is  essential  to  the  basic  form  of  art. 
Technical  ability  gives  the  freedom  of  expression. 


Professor  Emeritus  in  Ceramics  Program. 


#1  Untitled 

#2  Abstract 

Stoneware 

Stoneware 

1983 

1983 

46"x22"x  11" 

56"x31"x  15- 1142  3  x  78.7  x  381cm) 

(116.8  X55.9  X  27.9  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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#2  Abstract 

Photo:  Petras  Vaskys 
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Loa-Legba  (Thin  Blood  of  the  Divine) 

Detail 
Photo:  Jack  Wax 
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Jack  Wax 


...The  process  requires  transformations  from  one  condition  to 
another,  metamorphoses  that  correspond  in  the  realm  of 
science,  to  the  mathematician' s  search  for  the  equational  so- 
lution... 

...That  is  the  cause  and  effect  on  substance/ subject  undertak- 
ing to  discover  through  tangibility  and  materialization 
general  falsities,  absurdities,  and  the  dualities  in  "truths." 

...It's  a  struggle  between  the  "life"  of  interpretation  and  the 
"death"  of  interpretation... The  death  of  interpretation  is  to 
believe  that  there  are  signs,  signs  that  e.xist  primarily,  origi- 
nally, really,  as  coherent,  pertinent  and  systematic 
marks. ..The  life  of  interpretation,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  believe 
that  there  are  only  interpretations... 


i 


Born  in  Tarrytown,  New  York,  1954. 


Education:  Goddard  College.  Plainfield,  Vermont,  1972- 
75;  Tyler  School  of  Art,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  B.F.A,,  1978:  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence,  special 
student,  1981,  M, FA.,  1983 


Lives  and  works  in  Jenkintown,  Pennsylvania. 


Lecturer  in  Glass  Program. 


Festina  Lense  (Make  Haste  Slowly) 

Glass,  steel 


38"  X  60"  (96  5  x152' 
Lent  by  the  Artist 


Loa-Legba  (Thin  Blood  of  the  Divine) 

Glass,  steel 

1989 

24"  X  14"  (61.0  X  35.6  cm) 

Lent  by  the  Artist 
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